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SELF-EXPRESSION AND THE AMERICAN 
DRAMA. 



BY PBBCT MACKATE. 



Feom age to age, and in every peopled land, a vital instinct, 
imperishable as fire, appears to be reborn; a bodiless principle, 
peremptory as some vast genius of the elements, seeks embodi- 
ment. Under that yearning Spirifs touch, the institutions of 
men are as clay; the stubborn neck of custom is docile. Stung 
by his voice, the nations and the communities awaken, grow 
articulate, freshly comprehend one another and themselves; 
moved by his imperious smile, they do his bidding wonderingly. 
That unwithstandable spirit is the Will-to-Express. 

In our own land to-day, that instinct is seeking an old in- 
strument for freshly vital ends ; it is seeking the drama to render 
articulate the American people. In so doing, however, it is only 
revealing anew its perennial nature. More than once on our 
soil that instinct has asserted itself. Especially at about the 
middle of the last century, chiefly in New England, the Ameri- 
can genius became eloquent in the forms of literature through 
the self-expression of men like Hawthorne, Emerson, Whittier, 
Thoreau, Poe, Whitman, Lowell, Ixjngfellow, Holmes; and the 
seed of that self-expression has borne hereditary fruit in the 
works of our American literary artists during the generations 
since then. 

Not until very lately, however, has that same seed — ^the in- 
centive to self-expression — lodged itself in the heart and mind 
of the American dramatist. Indeed, so little is such a motive 
associated by the general public with their conception of the 
drama's function, so seldom is the dramatist himself considered 
in the light of an integral artist, that it becomes the somewhat 
anomalous task of one who would seek self-expression through 
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the drama as a fine art to elucidate and justify his alleged right 
to so unprecedented a vocation. That a writer of plays should 
assume the same independent position in art as that which has 
long since been yielded by public approbation to the writer of 
novels or essays or poems, is considered by an astonishing ma- 
jority of intelligent persons as an untenable assumiption. 

Why, we may ask, is this so ? Why are intelligent persons thus 
strongly convinced that the dramatist is fundamentally differ- 
entiated as an artist from the novelist, the poet, the essayist? 

An interesting light — historical and contemporary — is thrown 
upon this question by a recent interview in the " New York 
Times " with the late Mr. Bronson Howard, long honored as the 
dean of American dramatists. Eeferring to the contemporary 
drama in English (which he classed as "the work of English 
and American players and authors collectively"), Mr. Howard 
is reported as saying: 

" All English dramatists are groping in a blind alley. They have 
stepped aside from the avemio, which I shall designate as the natural 
growth of the English drama. The dramatists are ignoring their puhlic. 
They are writing to please themselves. They are promulgating work 
which the people do not want. The proof thereof is the colossal per- 
centage of failures botli in New York and London. There are no logical 
reasons to account for the present poverty of the stage. With an in- 
creasing population and a growing interest in the stage, the playwrights 
should be plentiful and their brains should be fertile. I attribute the 
present degeneration of the English drama to the alluring influence of 
the Continental playmrights who are providing their own stage lavishly 
with successful plays." 

This opinion, expressed by an American dramatist of honor- 
able achievement, represents a very extensive public opinion in 
America; and, because it is representative, I will take the liberty 
of trying to analyze Mr. Howard's utterance with a view to an- 
swering the question put above: Why is the drama, as a mode 
of expression, differentiated fundamentally in the public mind 
from other forms of literature? 

" The dramatists are ignoring their public. They are writing' 
to please themselves." This statement (which, for our purposes, 
I will take as applying simply to this side of the Atlantic), made 
by one who has been intimately familiar for many years with our 
native drama and its conditions, corroborates my statement to 
the effect that not until lately has the incentive to self-expression 
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lodged itself in the American dramatist. From the stated tend- 
ency, however, I would draw a different inference from Mr. 
Howard's: not the "degeneration" of the present drama, but 
its regeneration. In support of this inference, I would cite 
a comparison — an American comparison — ^between the present 
period of our native drama and the New England period of our 
native literature in its beginnings. And in this connection I 
would suggest the following queries: 

If Nathaniel Hawthorne, in his own day, had not sufficiently 
ignored his contemiporary public to write to please himself, how 
much would the public of this day — ^how much would the public 
of to-morrow — desire to read his works? 

And again — what is, perhaps, even more to the point: If he 
had not written to please himself, would Hawthorne have written 
at all? Would his genius have expressed itself? 

If Emerson, Whittier, Whitman, Lowell, in their noblest and 
most successful utterances, had not been moved to expression 
by an inner necessity, but, instead, had beoi moved by the out- 
ward necessity of ascertaining what their public wanted them 
to say, would the public of their day, of this day and of to-mor- 
row, be the richer or the poorer? 

And again: If by some miraculous dispensation those same 
poets, reborn with the instinct and knowledge of stagecraft, 
were to-day writing for our stage to please themselves, would 
their writings be, therefore, degenerative to our drama? 

Such queries, and the deductions they suggest, may ring 
strange in minds unaccustomed to correlate the drama with lit- 
erature. 

In any event, it may be retorted, the times of those American 
poets were different times from these. In those days, the Amer- 
ican public was attentive, far more than to-day, to the voice of 
literature for leadership and counsel and inspiration, and there- 
fore it behooved those literary leaders to remember their respon- 
sibility and maintain their highest personal standards of expres- 
sion accordingly. To-day, things are different; to-day, "with 
an increasing population and a growing interest in the stage," 
the public is turning yearly more and more away from literature 
proper toward the theatre as the seat of a great and vital public 
influence. Times are changing. The vehicle of national expres- 
sion is differrait 
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To be sure, it is different: but how different? Doubtless, the 
drama is an other vehicle than the lyric, the poem or the novel ; 
but is it, of its nature, so different from those forms of literature; 
that it is functionally unfitted to become an instrument for 
leadership, and counsel, and inspiration? And if it is not un- 
fitted, what then of its leaders? Does it not behoove them all 
the more to remember their responsibility to their own time and 
to maintain their highest personal standards accordingly? In 
other words, does it not to-day behoove our dramatists, for the 
public's sake, " to please themselves " ? " to ignore their public " 
to the extent of wisely serving it? 

For in this phrase " to ignore the public," what precisely do 
we mean by " the public " ? The demands of the public, of 
course. Yes, but do we mean the reasonable demands of the 
public, or the foolish demands of the public? One or the other 
of these, of course, we mtist ignore; but can there be any hesi- 
tancy as to which ? Or if the public, by the nature of its the- 
atrical education, persists in making only foolish demands, shall 
we tiherefore be sceptical of human nature, or of the nature of 
present theatrical education? No; our dramatists cannot believe 
too staunchly in the inherent human worth of the public: But 
it is precisely because they have so long ignored in the public 
the fine and beautiful instincts which are potential in it, and 
catered instead to the petty and ignoble instincts which are actual 
in it, that our dramatists have expressed so little of lasting serv- 
ice to the public. Yet, if we are to uphold in American drama 
standards of American achievement in literature, this custom of 
ignoring potential fineness in the public must be rejected. 

"Times change" is, indeed, a potent proverb, which is, how- 
ever, modified perennially by another : " History repeats itself." 
As the stimulus to self-expression, which, at the beginning of 
our New England literary period, bodied itself forth in the works 
of Hawthorne, Emerson and " The Transeendentalists," had its 
origin in the influence of independent Continental thinkers, so 
in the present decade the initial impulse to self-expression in 
the awakening art of the drama is, doubtless, traceable (to quote 
Mr. Howard conversely) " to the alluring influence of tlie Con- 
tinental playwrights," who are not only "providing their own 
stage lavishly with successful plays," but are doing this because 
they are independent thinkers writing to please themselves. 
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The chief contrast of their Continental conditions to ours, of 
course, is this : that their Continental public has long since been 
educated (by the endowed nature of its theatres) to demand of 
its dramatists that they shall please themselves; in other words, 
to demand of their dramatists leadership, in taste and art and 
ideas; and the most potent and convincing leaders there are 
followed most loyally by the public. In brief, the Continental 
public has gone dramatically to school for several centuries; it 
is artistically "grown up" reasonable, mature. Ours has been 
left to shift aimlessly for its schooling — ^practically unprovided 
by our theatres with formative discipline in art, good taste 
or ideas; while it has spent its time crying for meaningless di- 
version, with which (for a consideration) it has been provided 
ad nauseam, to the result that, like the spoiled child, it has lost 
all idea of what it is crying for. Yet this principle of humoring 
the spoiled child, frankly admitted as such, is the basic principle 
on which our dramatists are asked — ^nay, required — ^like it or 
lump it (if they are able), to upbuild a modem national drama 
commensurate with that of Europe. Obviously, in such an in- 
ternational contest, there is involved a handicap. In fine art, 
or football, a fair start is part of the real game. How, then, 
before our game begins, to achieve the fair start? 

Mr. Howard says we must not "ignore" the aimless cry of 
the public; otherwise our work will "degenerate." We must 
not adopt the Continental principle of pleasing ourselves as 
artists; otherwise our plays — unlike the Continental plays — ^will 
fail. But Mr. Howard probably meant something different: 
namely, that we must not imitate the technique nor appropriate 
the message of Continental art; but that we must express our- 
selves in our own way. With this I beg leave heartily to agree. 
But if he meant this, he (and with him a large public opinion) 
strangely confused in utterance the real issue of our dramatic 
problem, which is — ^the necessity for self-expression by our 
dramatists, as leaders, not as followers, of the public. 

Leadership: here is the heart of our discussion, and the an- 
swer to its question: Why is the drama fundamentally differen- 
tiated in the public mind from other forms of literature? Here 
is the answer. 

Literature in all ages has been the voice of leadership. Wheth- 
er in art, or scholarship, or religion, or aesthetics, or statecraft^ 
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self-expression, the voice of iadepeudent contemplation, the ut- 
terances of leadership, and alone of leadersMp, have raised them- 
selves to the rank of literature. As such they have gained the 
reverence of time for large public service. The speech of Lia- 
cola at Gettysburg, the "Elegy in a Country Churchyard," the 
Comedy of " The Tempest," each is an utterance of self-expres- 
sion, without which none of them would be literature. 

Literature, then, by charm, aad exhortation, and deligbt, has 
uplifted, has led the public. The drama is filled with potential 
charm, exhortation and delight; but in our country (which is 
our present concern) the drama has failed to enlist those its 
puissant capaciti^ in the cause of leadership. By neglect, or 
refusal, or prohibitive circumstance, it has failed to lead the 
public. Eightly, therefore, public opinion has cast the drama 
forth from literature; naturally, the public miud has dissociated 
the theatre from all relationship to institutions for the public 
weal. 

Nevertheless, the public mind has not done this consciously, 
by thoughtful analysis of the drama aad the theatre in their 
real nature. Instead, the public mind, from habit considering 
the theatre a concern merely of its leisure moments, has simply 
not considered the nature of the drama at all — except in its 
transmogrified aspect as a kind of varicolored cordial wherewith 
the public is recommended to aid its after-dinner digestion — or 
dyspepsia. In this capacity, it receives notorious attention in 
the daily newspapers, where it is diligently exploited and adver- 
tised, being, according to its various brands and samples, vouched 
for or condemned by expert tasters and epicures. 

We have referred, however, to the drama in its true nature 
and function. Doubtless to the interests of that, a submerged 
minority of the public is already devoted. But likewise that 
minority tends to differentiate the functions of drama and liter- 
ature. Why? Have we wholly accounted in our discussion for 
this ta£t? I believe not. The reason, I think, lies in a certain 
real distinction between the nature of drama and that of other 
literary forms. It is this— an obvious distinction, yet frequently 
ignored in critical estimates of plays. 

The completed work of the dramatist is not the completed 
work of the theatrical producer. Unlike the finished mamuscript 
of the writer of novels, lyrics or essays, which has only to be 
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jTiechanieally copied and printed, in order to serve its public 
purposes, the finished manuscript of the playwright must be 
bodied forth and interpreted, physically and psychically, by a 
considerable number of living personalities — actors, scene-paint- 
ers, stage-managers, etc. Indeed, wc must seek an allied art, 
not of words, but of music, in order to cite an adequate analogy. 

The composer of a symphony completes his task when he com- 
pletes his score : the public purpose of his score, however, is con- 
summated by the director of a symphony orchestra, by means 
of his musicians and their instruments. Thus the printed manu- 
script of Shakespeare is functionally more closely related to the 
printed score of Beethoven, than it is to the printed manuscript 
of Milton. 

Yet the mere outward likeness of the printed texts of drama- 
tists to those of other writers has been a perennial occasion for 
unsound literary comparisons. So far, however, have the stand- 
ards of Just musical appreciation already exceeded the standards 
of dramatic and literary criticism, that the musical critic who 
should confuse the accomplishment of a First Violin with that 
of Beethoven woxild probably attract public remark; whereas the 
unfathomable identification of Garrick and Sir Henxy Irving 
and Mr. Sothern with Shakespeare continues to pleasurably con- 
found the unconscious readers and play-goers of the generations. 

It is in this regard that the growing custom of publishing the 
texts of modern plays is serving a useful purpose of public en- 
lightenment. By this, of course, I do not refer to the more wide- 
spread custom of publishing, in connection with the production 
of a play, a novelization of its plot, usually designated as the 
" Book of the Play," for this custom, by a confusion of ideas, 
only obscures more darkly than before the ends and means of 
dramaturgy. But the actual naked text of the play itself serves 
to inform the reader, who is also a play-goer, in the first prin- 
ciples, so to speak, of the anatomy of the dramatic idea; to train 
him, as a reader, to forecast in his own mind the play's produc- 
tion, and, as a play-goer, to criticise the play as the naked image 
which production is truthfully to clothe. It is this unusual 
demand upon the imagination and understanding of the reader 
which makes the reading of plays, as yet, somewhat unpopular; 
but it is this same reaction of mind upon text which causes play- 
reading, as a pleasure, almost never to pall, but increasing the 
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appetite by custom, to dissatisfy one thenceforward with all less 
imaginative kinds of reading. Consulting the play^s text as the 
score, so to speak, of the dramatist's symphony, the reader be- 
comes familiar at once with the creative idea and with the essen- 
tial requisites of its interpretation. 

The beneficial results of this more intimate understanding of 
the ends and means of dramaturgy are, with time, likely to be 
far-reaching. For with the resulting enlightemnent of his public, 
the dramatist himself will be held inevitably to higher and higher 
standards of execution; for there in his text he may not hide a 
poverty of ideas behind the riches of theatrical production, nor 
sterility of imagination behind the stage carpenter, nor defective 
characterization behind the resourceful genius of the actor; but, 
instead, any false slip in his human construction, any distortion 
in technique, any shamming of ideal, will become the more glar- 
ing to his vigilant critic, the reader of his text. 

So, too, a skilled reader of plays becomes an informed play- 
goer; he will Judge a theatrical performance as the interpreta- 
tion of a dramatic idea; he will judge acting as a mode of 
objectifying the creative art of the dramatist. So, from having 
been merely a layman, he will — by clarification of his standards 
— ^become an artist, and his art will be criticism. Thus, by a 
strong spiral of mutual enlightenment, the actor too will mount 
to ever higher standards of his special art — interpretation. No 
longer receiving applause for the substitution of personality for 
impersonation, and prevented, by informed public opinion, from 
assuming an irrelevant dictatorship for subordinating the dra- 
matic idea to his own caprice, the actor in his proper function 
will fall newly in love with his vocation as the subtlest and 
noblest of symphonic players — the artist of the human instru- 
ment. 

In such a rational harmony of functions, there should at last 
be basis for the existence of a vocation now practically non-ex- 
istent, save as it is temporarily assumed, with deficient powers 
or training, by dramatist, actor, stage-manager, theatrical-pro- 
ducer, or by these in succession, or by all at once, to the conse- 
quent confusion of the dramatic idea: I mean, the vocation of 
theatrical director, into whose hands — as into the hands of the 
orchestra director, the composer submits his score — the drama- 
tist should be able to submit his text, with secure confidence of 
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its being properly rendered to the public. Over all the multi- 
tudinous factors and instruments of theatrical performance, this 
director, trained thereto as his special life-work, should be abso- 
lute master, and his function and responsibility would be to 
efEect by those instruments the harmonious interpretation of the 
dramatic idea — the play. 

So much for a glimpse toward rational conditions which do 
not exist. The contrasted existing conditions of mialadjustment 
between the play and its theatrical production constitute a second 
powerful reason why the drama is divorced from literature in 
the minds of intelligent persons. For these persons, from con- 
stantly viewing the production of plays by a theatre unqualified 
to produce plays without distortion, become accustomed to view 
the distorted result as the dramatic idea, mistake the production 
for the play itself, the actors for the Dramatis Personw. The 
manner of acting or producing a play becomes for them no longer 
a means; but an end in itself. Thus they come to misconceive 
the end and object of dramaturgy, conceiving that object to be 
interpretation instead of expression. Because a play, unlike a 
novel or essay, must, by its nature, be interpreted to fulfil its 
function, they conceive its function to be interpretation. But 
intei-pretation of what? Why, of the actors, scenery, etc. And 
so a great number of our plays themselves have actually come 
to coincide with this distorted conception. Thus the art of the 
drama is turned wrong side out, the functions of play and actor 
are reversed, and the play itself becomes a mere vehicle for in- 
terpreting to its audience the personality of an actor, or the 
ingenuity of a stage-mianager. 

Obviously, intelligent persons will not view such an interpre- 
tative vehicle as a form of literature, since literature primarily is 
expression. How, then, shall these persons be persuaded that 
such vehicles are not true plays? How shall they be enlightened 
as to the true function of dramatic art? 

As a means to this end, I have referred to the publication of 
the texts of plays; but I would not, of course, be construed as 
meaning that printing and reading plays can alone produce the 
desired effect. Many other factors of knowledge and emanci- 
pation must contribute to that. I mean only that the custom 
of publishing plays will become at least a real drop in the great 
empty bucket of public enlightenment concerning these thing;3. 
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For the printed play will gradually accustom the American 
public to realize, as the public in France and Germany has long 
since realized, that the dramatic form is a legitimate form of 
self-expression, so that the universal publishing of plays will 
become as normal a custom as the universal publishing of novels. 
At the same time the public will become expert in the special 
art of reading plays, and thereby it will learn to Judge them 
by standards not of the so-called " closet-drama " (whose hybrid 
standards are corruptive of sound dramaturgy), but by those of 
the theatre. 

But — I hope it will be retorted — by standards of what theatre? 
By standards of the theatre, discordant, uncorrelated, misdi- 
rected, as we know it to exist, or by standards of the theatre as 
we have glimpsed it above, — ^harmonious, symphonic, directed by 
a rational imity? The answer to this question is all-important 
to the subject we are discussing. 

To one who seeks authentically to express himself in the forms 
of drama, it becomes sooner or later a temptation to ask him- 
self: Shall I express the dramatic ideas which are demanding 
utterance within me, because 1 consider them beautiful, or criti- 
cal of, life, or otherwise worthy of communication and adapted 
to stagecraft, albeit they are better adapted for interpretation 
by unrealized rational conditions of the theatre than by irrational 
existing ones? Or shall I, rather, choose to express only those 
dramatic ideas within me, or seek elsewhere at second hand for 
those without, which are readily adaptable to existing conditions 
and the open market? In words appropriate to our analogy: 
Shall I try to vrrite a symphony because I like to, albeit if pro- 
duced there is only a leaderless, disorganized orchestra to per- 
form it? Or shall I write a popular march, albeit I do not like 
to, because it is likely to be performed by the said orchestra? 

However the dramatist may answer these questions for himself, 
it is certain that only one answer can result in literature and in 
real contribution to art. For the work which is not the utter- 
ance of an inward creative joy is not a work of leadership, nor of 
large public service. No; it is far better that our playwrights 
should remain sterile, than that they should supply a meaning- 
less demand of the public. There is far less need of so-called 
"practical" plays that may be easily produced by a theatre 
misqualified in the art of production, than there is need of a 
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really practical theatre which shall stimulate and fulfil the de- 
mands put upon it by plays comprehending the entire dramatic 
scope of self-expression. For such a theatre there is precedent — 
the much-cited Theatre Frangais, for example — ^yet what need is 
there of precedent, when the issue is plain? 

Either there can be no adequate self-expression in our drama, 
or there must be a theatrical institution adapted to interpret and 
stimulate such expression. 

In America, the- unprecedented promise of our people, the 
nature of our human resources comprising liie world's inheri- 
tance, give sound reason for believing in the practical establish- 
ment of such a theatre — ^unprecedented in efficacy of high public 
service. To this end, it is incumbent upon all citizens and ar- 
tists to whom the theatre is a living influence, to consider the 
above issue and help to solve it rationally. 

But as the seat of the initial creative power of the theatre, it 
is perhaps most incumbent upon the mind of the dramatist to 
emancipate its powers. That it will do so there is no reasonable 
doubt. The continuity of American literature will not cease at 
the theatre's doors. A new century, beautiful and terrible in 
portent, charged with unexampled passion and delight, waits to 
be expressed. Already the tide of ordained expression sets to- 
ward the art of the drama: the result is inexorable. An insti- 
tution which shall fail, or refuse, to become the responsive in- 
strument of such an art will decline in power, and another shall 
rise in its place, and subserve the Will-to-Express. 

Percy MacKaye. 



